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black passions in spite of his sunnier Prince Karl, Mon-
sieur Jadot, Don Juan, and Beau Brummell. Indeed, so
real and powerful was his projection of these tragic roles
that the public began to identify the character with the
actor and attribute to him, in fact, the mimic disposition
of his mere pretense. The history of the stage is rich
in similar instances. An actor once went to a physician
and begged for relief from melancholy. "Go see Gri-
maldi," said the leech. "Alas," replied the clown, "I
am Grimaldi."

Though Mansfield repeated all his roles at intervals as
long as he acted, from now on he made it his purpose
as far as possible to present characters in which the cruel,
depraved, and antagonistic aspects of human nature were
absent, even if sympathy were not always present.

Nevertheless the indifference to Don Juan and Nero
galled him. He believed that they were not less admirable
than his other work, and he could not understand why
praise bestowed on trifles like Prince Karl and Mon-
sieur Jadot were withheld from subtler, finer, and im-
measurably loftier endeavours.

In the reiterated criticism of the last two plays he
suspected a personal malevolence. As it was extended
he attributed it to collusion. Believing himself the vic-
tim of injustice he struck back. In several instances this
winter he wrote letters to the papers protesting in sharp
terms against the criticism he was receiving.

What he thought and felt crystallised the next year in
the North American Review:

Let not the youthful critic, from whose responsible pen
depends the weighty power of a mighty journal, clip off
the head of every bud that thrusts its head above the
rotting leaves. Who knows how beautiful and radiant itr. Henry Gwynette.
